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menacing farces were gathered to dispute its authority. One is re- 
minded of Professor Fletcher's History of England, which he termi- 
nated in 1815 because (as he explained) he did not approve of what 
had happened since that time and had not the heart to follow the 
life of his hero Castlereagh to its inglorious close. Complaint of 
this kind, however, would apply with equal force to other constitu- 
tional histories ; and none of them will be found so serviceable both 
to those who are approaching a study of the subject for the first time 
and to those who, brought up on the old theology, want to know 
how the faith stands under the attacks of higher criticism. 

E. M. Sait 
University of California 

La Tradition socialiste en France et la SociitS des Nations. 
By J. L. Puech. Paris, Gamier Freres, 1921. — 228 pp. 

Ever since Marx's exhortation, " Workers of the world, unite ", 
socialism has hewn through boundary lines to an international ideal. 
The opponents of socialism have ordinarily regarded this ideal as 
one, not of peace, but of war — in which the workingmen of the 
world will confederate to tread down a helpless bourgeoisie. But 
such a conception, if held at all, is entirely subordinated by the 
French Utopists whose theories concerning international organiza- 
tion have been gathered together in the volume under review. All 
of them look forward to an era of peace, industrial and moral, where 
violence will be unknown. 

In 1814 Saint-Simon wrote his De la Ri organisation de la societe 
europkenne. In order to secure international peace, three steps, he 
said, were necessary. France and England should first be united 
under a common parliament; then the other nations of Europe 
should be persuaded to adopt the parliamentary form of govern- 
ment; and finally, a European parliament should be established. 
This parliament should be supreme over all national governments 
with power to judge differences between them; it should have the 
taxing power; it should undertake the construction of great public 
works, such as European canals; and it should direct European 
education, in order that a common system of morality should become 
general. Every million voters should have the right to choose four 
representatives to this parliament — a business man, a scholar, a mag- 
istrate, and an administrator. Finally, there should be a European 
king. 
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Saint-Simon's followers endeavored to develop this idea of a Euro- 
pean state by emphasizing the necessity of its having a spiritual 
basis. Enfantin declared that association rather than gravitation 
was the universal law and that a new religion was necessary to com- 
mingle the love of humanity with the love of God. 

Charles Fournier, the next socialist whom M. Puech discusses, 
based his ideas of internationalism on his theories of internal soci- 
ety. The " passional attraction " should lead men to associate them- 
selves in self-sacrificing phalanges, which in turn are to be formed 
into a world federation, with Constantinople as its capital. When 
this ideal of internationalism is realized, " Harmony " will succeed 
to " Civilization ". Considerant, one of Fourier's followers, empha- 
sized the economic factor in peace by saying that " reason alone 
cannot vanquish war, but, in order to succeed in this, it is necessary 
that it support itself upon Interests created by Industry ". 

Perhaps the most interesting of these writers is Constantin Pec- 
queur, who in 1842 wrote De la Paix, de son principe et de sa 
realisation, and later La Republique de Dieu. Perceiving the moral 
aspect of internationalism, he declared that education was necessary 
to secure peace and that world organization could be brought about 
only by the application of the principles of Labor and Love. Like- 
wise " the complete and universal abolition of the system of pro- 
tection " was necessary to secure peace. But he makes the interest- 
ing remark that free trade can be instituted only by an international 
organization with power to control national industrial interests. He 
was fully aware also that nations must sacrifice part of their sov- 
ereignty, if any form of international society is to succeed. A com- 
mon parliament and an international court of justice should be 
established. Common taxes should be levied and international banks 
established. 

Of the two remaining writers, Pierre Leroux was an apostle of 
international solidarity, based upon the recognition of man as a 
religious and social being and of humanity as having a higher claim 
on men than national patriotism. The simple play of economic laws, 
in his opinion, would also lead to international unity. Proudhon, 
the other writer, was a prophetic forerunner of those who advocate 
the Harding type of Association of Nations. His chief concern was 
to avoid the creation of a superstate, and yet at the same time 
secure the advantages of international cooperation. Consequently he 
advocated " A Federation of Peoples ", in which each nation should 
retain its freedom of action, but should regulate its differences with 
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other nations upon the basis of contract. Proudhon also insisted on 
the necessity of suppressing tariffs, before the alliance of peoples 
can become a reality, " their solidarity recognized and their equality 
proclaimed ". 

A criticism of these different theories would necessitate a criti- 
cism, impossible here, of the whole problem of internationalism, and 
the economic, political, racial and religious factors which serve to 
complicate it. But one cannot help being struck by the emphasis 
which these French socialists place upon the economic basis of in- 
ternationalism, especially upon the necessity of doing away with 
protectionism; and also by their recognition that peace is primarily 
a thing of the spirit, which cannot endure as long as hatred and 
greed are triumphant throughout the world. It is also refreshing 
to find, after reading Poincare's Bar-le-Duc speech, that there have 
been — and doubtless still are — many intellectuals in France who 
fervently believe with Michelet that: "Au vingtieme silcle, la France 
declarera la Paix au monde " , and that she has been commissioned 
to lead the world toward an international goal. 

Raymond Leslie Buell 
Princeton, N. J. 

The State and the Church. By John A. Ryan and Moor- 
house F. X. Millar. New York, Macmillan Company, 1922. — 
viii, 331 pp. 

A Spanish cavalier, so fable tells us, once ventured forth full- 
armed to slay robbers and giants and dragons. The same gallant 
warrior still reappears, here and there, but his name is no longer 
Don Quixote. A few days ago the New York World (July 14) re- 
ported that he had formed an organization to " fight Papal Rome 
and its hierarchy in its attempt to encroach on American institu- 
tions ". To convince a Quixote that his horrendous giants are but 
harmless windmills is no easy task, as unimaginative Sancho Panza 
discovered. Most normal minds, however, would be convinced by 
the volume lately issued under the auspices of the Department of 
Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Council by the 
Reverend Dr. John A. Ryan (widely known through his books on 
A Living Wage, Distributive Justice, and Social Reconstruction) in 
collaboration with the Reverend Moorhouse F. X. Millar, a learned 
Jesuit. Through the pages of this volume the vibrant note of Amer- 
icanism sounds and resounds until, toward the close, it swells into a 



